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STILL WILL WE TROST. 


Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod, 

Though rough and steep the pathway, worn and weary, 
Still will we trust in God. 


Our eyes see dimly, till by faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain, 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, Lord; nor let our weak preferring, 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed. 

Choose for us Lord. Thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind, 


So from oursky the night shall furl her shadows, 
And day pour gladness from her golden gates ; 
Our rough path leads to flower enamelled meadows, 

Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our crown beyond the cross. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE WALLS OF OUR JERUSALEM. 
Every religious society in Christendom aims at a 
representation upon a small scale of the kingdom of 
heaven, the New Jerusalem or holy city of peace. It 
has its homes, its ways, its food and drink, its light 
and atmosphere, it has its walls or defenses, and its 
gates. So also has the Eternal City. Each society 
strives that its materials shall be in every particular 
those of the city above. Its homes are to be minia- 
ture kingdoms of God, its ways paths of pleasantness 
and peace, its sustenance wholesome and varied—the 
spirit of good wherever found ; its light and atmos- 
phere the surrounding influence of wisdom and 
trath ; its walls an efficient barrier against insidious 
or open evil, its gates always free to those who have 
the watchword. 

Let us consider now the walls and gates of our 
own loved society, of what they are made, for what 
they are used, whether they answer the original pur- 
pose of their construction, and whether they need re- 
pairing. What can we do individually towards keep- 
ing them in good condition ? 

Jerusalem was a walled city, with watches and 
guards alive to their duty of warning the inhabitants 
of an enemy’s approach. The Jews were surrounded 
by hostile nations,which descended upon them in 
great numbers and fury at every opportunity, and 
distressed them sorely if they by disobedient living 
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had lost faith in God,who cared for them. So do 
worldliness and self-seeking descend upon ourselves 
to conquer us or to be driven back according to the 
obedience of our lives. Their cities needed walls as 
a safety against surprise,—and were much easier to 
guard than they would have been otherwise. We 
too need helps to safety from selfishness and evil. 
Yet the walls themselves were little or no protection 
without the guards, but only of value under the con- 
stant watchfulness and alertness of the dwellers 
within. So also our proper defenses count but little 
unless we keep strict watch upon them at all times. 
The walls of Jewish cities were intended to help to 
keep out destructive hordes, not to be a prison to the 
inhabitants, With our Society’s walls it is the same ; 
the original purpose was to keep out encroaching 
evils, not to bind us in any unwilling servitude. Al- 
though Jerusalem’s walls were without doubt a pro- 
tection to the young and weak, preventing them from 
wandering too far from home and losing themselves 
beyond the reach of friends and caretakers, surely 
they were never regarded as a prison by the full- 
grown Jew, nor would he have stayed within them 
if duty had called him forth. 

The gate of the heavenly city, is it not humility ? 
Can we enter without bowing our hearts before the 
perfection of goodness? And the walls, are they not 
sincerity, unselfishness, meekness, and moral cour- 
age? What separates the children of the Kingdom 
from worldliness or the worldly that cannot be 
classed with these ? 

So let it be with our Society. Onght anything to 
separate us from the world at large except these? 
Should we build other distinctions between our 
neighbors and ourselves: doctrines, manners, dress, 
language, forms? Do we not greatly err when we 
turn from any merely because they differ from us in 
these particulars? And do we fear to mingle with 
those outside lest we should be drawn away never 
to return? How unattractive must that home be 
whose children do not naturally give it first place in 
their hearts? Where lies the error unless in unfaith- 
fulness to our highest conceptions of what Chris- 
tianity should be? Shall we build about would-be 
wanderers walls of other material than Heaven’s 
own, build them fora prison rather than a defense 
against pure evil ? 

Let not doctrines, forms, nor customs stand be- 
tween us and any who love to live within the bounds 
of sincerity, unselfishness, meekness, and moral 
courage. How much our lives lose by this keeping 
ourselves to ourselves toostrictly! “ If you Quakers 
think yourselves so much better than the rest of the 
world, why don’t you mix with and convert the 
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other denominations?” was once asked in simple 
good faith of one of ourmembers. Why, indeed, if 
the Spirit of Christ dwells amongst us in strength 
sufficient to render us fearless of defeat? If the 
Jews went out from their city with feeble trust in 
the Lord their God they were captured and enslaved ; 
but going forth trusting, three hundred were amatch 
for many thousands. 

So ahall it be with us in the coming years if we 
but cling to simple, open dealing, to self-forgetful- 
ness, to lowliness—that ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and to fearlessness for truth, wheresoever 
they may seem to lead us, for while we do so we are 
safe within the protection of our Heavenly King. 
These four are all essentials to the Christian charac- 
ter, and though few of earth’s dwellers are gifted 
with more than one or two of them, it is possible to 
attain a higher and higher development in those in 
which we know ourselves individually to be deficient ; 
and Jesus said : 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 


which is in Heaven is perfect.” 
A. L. D. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S STATEMENT OF “ THE 
LIBERAL FAITH.” 


Ir is constantly charged that we of the liberal faith 
do not believe in revivals and missions; that we hold 
an emasculated faith ; that we substitute ethics for re- 
ligion, rationalism for faith, and a new theology for 
the old Gospel. If this were deliberate misrepresen- 
tation, it might be passed by in silence; it is more 
generally misapprehension, therefore it calls for con- 
tinual correction. It is because we do believe in the 
old Gospel, in missions, in revivals, that we believe 
in the liberal faith. We believe that this faith truly 
interprets the Gospel, and promotes revivals and in- 
spires the missionary spirit. 

We believe that the inspiration of hope and love 
is far more efficacious to promote righteousness than 
the deterrent power of lawand penalty. We believe 
that the world is to be saved by hope, not by fear ; 
that love is the only true obedience, and that love 
begets love. We carry this faith out consistantly in 
the family and the State as well as in our theology. 
We believe the best place for the rod is in the fire, 
not on the mantel ; and that in the home where hope 
broods, purity and love are nested. Webelieve that 
all prisons should be penitentiaries, all punishments 
reformatory ; and that to every criminal entering a 
prison, hope should show an open door to liberty 
through repentance and reformation. Our penology 
and theology are in spirit identical. 

We believe in God, and in a God who is wholly 
love. We have read John Stuart Mill’s declaration 
of his faith in a God “ who desires and pays some re- 
gard to the happiness of his creatures, but who seems 
to have other motives of action which he cares more 
for:” and we have seen substantially the same state- 
ment more ambiguously phrased by more orthodox 
authors. We do not believe this. We believe that 
God is love; that love expresses the sum of all his 
moral attributes ; that justice is love working out the 
good of the all, that mercy is love working out the 


good of the one; that, however these seem to conflict 
in human governments, they are consistent and co- 
operative in God’s government; that his mercy en- 
dureth forever : that his government is a government 
of mercy; that all his laws are framed and adminis- 
tered for healing and redemption. We do not believe 
that he does all things “for his own glory.” The 
glory of the mother is her love ; but she does not love 
for her own glory ; could not love for her own glory: 
for self seeking is not and never can be love. We 
believe that God loves because God is God; and if 
we could conceive him as ceasing to love we should 
cease to worship him ; for what we worship is not his 
power, nor his wisdom, but the love that directs them 
both. 

We believe in man, in man as the child of God; 
in man as made in God’s image and of kin to him. 
We believe, with Bushnell, that depravity is not nat- 
ural but against nature. Sin is an overlay ; a foreign 
element; a disease ;a morbid growth. We believe, 
with our critics, that humanity is lost; but we turn 
to the fifteenth chapter of Luke to find out what 
Christ meant by lost; for we mean what he meant. 
And he meant by lost, not yet found. The lost coin 
is still gold with the image of the king upon it; the 
lost sheep, a sheep still, no wolf; the lost son has 
still the blood of the father in his veins. We appeal 
to men accordingly. You are gold, we say, you do 
not belong in the muck heap; you are the Shepherd’s 
own sheep, your place isin the fold, your inheritance 
peace; you are your Father’s own son, you are out 
of place in the far country and with harlots for your 
com panions. 

We believe that the world has been found of God. 
Our Bible contains no such text as, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God who is taking away some sins from 
some men ;’”’ it points us to the Lamb of God who is 
taking away the sin from the world. This is the di- 
vine unriddling of history. The whole process of 
life, reaching, we have no reason to doubt, out into 
the other life as well, since this life is so fragmentary 
and broken, is a process of redemption. Everything 
is a means of grace, if we will make it so. Our mes- 
sage is therefore the message of the angels on the 
first Christmas morn, a message of “ good tidings of 
great joy to all people;” it is the message which 
Christ came bringing to hearers thronging to hear 
his hopeful words, “The kingdom of God is at hand; ” 
it is the message of Paul, “ The night is far spent ; the 
day is at band.” 

We believe in evolution; we believe in redemp- 
tion ; science gives us the one spelling, religion the 
other. Redemption is God's evolution of a perfect 
manhood out of very imperfect material. We rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory to be in his 
hands and become his workmanship. 

Tothe prodigal son, as he journeys footsore and 
weary across the country to his father’s house, our 
message is not, Perhaps your father will receive you, 
perhaps not; he owes you nothing, you have no 
claim upon him: you are not fit even to be bis hired 
servant, for you are not fit to do his work ; and it is 
certain that if you do not make haste and get there 
before the going down of the sun the door of his 
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house will be closed against you. No! This is our 
word to him: Your father loves you, has always 
loved you, will always love you. Heis waiting to re- 
ceive you. Though you have forgotten that you are 
his son, he bas not forgotten that he is your father. 
Our message is Christ’s message to Zaccheus; to the 
paralytic ; to the woman that wasa sinner. It is the 
medicine of hope for the disease of despair. 

And we believe this message has a power to 
quicken the lagging footsteps already turned toward 
the Father, and to turn toward the Father the feet 
of those now in the wilderness, such as no message of 
law and penalty, and limited mercy, and imperfect 
love ever has had or ever can have. And we will- 
ingly accept the test of the Master, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and leave the value of this lib- 
eral faith to be tested by its power to equip men for 
life’s battle, to furnish them unto all righteousness, 
and make them worthy to be called the children of 
God.—Christian Union. 








Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 

1682. Advised, That male and female, both 
young and old, who make mention of the name of 
the Lord, may also take heed that they be not found 
in wearing superfluity of apparel, nor immoderate, 
nor unseemly taking tobacco ; also selling of needless 
things, whereby any may take occasion of offense 
ey. 3s fle 

1694. We tenderly advise all, both old and young, 
to keep out of the world’s corrupt language, manners, 
and vain, needless things, and fashions in apparel, 
and immoderate and indecent smoking of tobacco ; 
it is very unseemly, and not at all like truth, to ride, 
or go in the streets with pipes in their mouths, for 
we ought in all things to take up the daily cross. 

1695. Advised, That all that profess the Truth, 
and their children, whether young or grown up, keep 
to plainness in apparel as becomes the truth, and 
that none wear long lapped sleeves, or coats gath- 
ered at the sides, or superfluous buttons, or broad 
ribbons about their hats, or long curled perriwigs; 
and that no women, their children, or servants, dress 
their heads immodestly, or wear their garments in- 
decently, as is too common, nor wear lung scarves, 
and that all be careful about making, buying, or wear- 
ing, (as much as they can) striped, or flowered stuffs, 
or other useless and superfluous things, and.in order 
thereunto that all tailors professing truth, be dealt 
with and advised accordingly, and that all superfiu- 
ity and excess in buildings and furniture be avoided 
for time to come. 

1711. Advised, That further care be taken to dis- 


courage all superfluity in furniture of houses and ap- 
parel. 

1715. It comes before this meeting to press all 
Friends in their several meetings to diligence and 
watchfulness against the vain customs, and growing 
fashions which have been so nobly denied and 
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avoided by our elders and forefathers who stood their 
ground in a faithful testimony against those things 
which now too much appear in some places, espe- 
cially among the youth, that our holy discipline may 
be observed and duly put ia practice in this, as well 
as more weighty points. 

1721. It is the advice of this meeting that all 
poor Friends among us, may be taken due care of, 
and that none of them be sent elsewhere for relief, 
according to Friends’ ancient care and practice. 

1757. It is earnestly recommended to Friends in 
their several meetings “ where there are any who 
balk Truth’s testimony by paying the hireling priests, 
and vindicate their conduct therein” to labor in true 
love and tenderness to convince them of their error, 
and if their endeavors prove ineffectual, to request 
the assistance of the quarterly meetings to join with 
them therein; and while such persons remain in 
those circumstances, it is the unanimous sense of this 
meeting that they should not be employed in the af- 
fairs of truth, nor allowed to sit in meetings for dis- 
cipline, nor their contributions for the poor and 
other services be received by the meetings to which 
they belong, and if afterwards such persons shall 
persist in their unfaithfulness and opposition, that 
then the monthly and quarterly meetings proceed 
further in tne Lord’s power to give judgment for the 
clearing of truth and Friends as in the Holy fear 
and counsel and wisdom of God, they shall be di- 
rected and guided therein. 

1760. And, dear Friends, as it consisted with the 
will of our heavenly Father, after he had called our 
ancestors from the various forms of religion then ex- 
tant, to worship him in spirit, to lead them into es- 
tablishing and supporting a Christian discipline for 
the mutual help and edification of the whole, we 
exhort Friends to diligently attend the meetings ap- 
pointed for that good work ; and that all concerned 
in the management thereof do fervently seek to be 
clothed with a right mind therein, that we may 
know that sweetness of spirit, which is above natural 
attainments, so to qualify as that nothing may be 
done through rashness, strife, or vain glory, but sin- 
gly, forthe advancement of the cause of truth, and 
the good of individuals; and when, through the 
prevalence of a wrong spirit in any professing with 
us, we are obliged to testify against them, let all that 
in us lies be done to convince them that our motives 
therein are clear and pure. 





“Ir was a memorable saying of the late Dr. Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge: ‘ Life has two prizes which it of- 
fers to a man’s choice—having and being; having 
part in the goods of life and being part of the abso- 
lute good. Possession is good ; but, after all, 
the best thing is to possess one’s self.’ ‘ While I was 
musing, the fire burned,’ said the Psalmist. And 
this is just what the Quakers meant when they sat 
in silent rows and quietly waited for the shining of 
the Inner Light. Then first they learned to find 
themselves in good company, for they were not 
simply with themselves, but with God, too, working 
and weaving through them, fresh creating, out of all 
the living material in their minds, new ideal shapes 
of joy and peace.”—Boston Herald. 
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THE PENALTY OF DEATH. 
A primary object to be kept in view, in considering 
the question of Capital Punishment, is the nature of 
its ultimate and general tendency, whether to in- 
crease or decrease homicidal crime. And in connec- 
tion with this, constant regard must be had to that 
fundamental principle of penology, that certainly is 
amore efficacious element in punishment than ex- 
treme severity. 

As regards the presumptively deterrent character 
of the death penalty there is great diversity of 
opinion amongst practical persons. Indeed, abso- 
lutely opposite conclusions have repeatedly been ar- 
rived at by men Of similar authority and experience. 
For example, thé eminent jurist, Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen, declared before the Royal Commission of 
1865: “I think that capital punishment deters peo- 
ple from crime more than any other punishment, 
and that it deters them in two ways. I think that 
the effect of it is appreciable—and in some cases con- 
siderable—in a direct and ordinary manner ; that is 
to say, when a man is going to commit a crime, he 
thinks, ‘If I do this, I shall be hanged for it’ But 
besides that, there is a secondary effect of capital 
punishment. People are aware that murder is pun- 
ishable by an ignominious expulsion from the world. 
They therefore get to consider murder as a very 
dreadful thing.”’ Another experienced judge, Sir 
George Denman, told the same Royal Commission, 
“ My own feeling is that the law of capital punish- 
ment, as it exists, does not operate at all; and that 
if you take the various classes of murderers, there is 
more, on the whole, done by capital punishment to 
induce murders, than there is to prevent them.” 

Now, unquestionably, there is some ground for 
each of these diverse opinions. But the writer ven- 
tures to think that they are reconcilable both with 
each other, and with a final conclusion as to the 
weakness of capital punishment, when the following 
consideration, urged in his own evidence before the 
same Cornmission, is taken into account. He said: 
“I believe that the punishment of death is the 
most deterrent punishment possible to a certain class 
of minds, provided it be inflicted with absolute cer- 
tainty; but [submit that that is merely an imag- 
inative and theoretical condition, and that capital 
Punishment never is, never has been, and we may 
reasonably conclude never will be, inflicted with ab- 
solute certainty: 

“But (he added) on the other hand, I would also 
submit that there is another class of crime which al- 
together pecludes the idea of any efficacious deter- 
renéé at all. I allude to the large proportion of 
homicidal crime which is committed under the influ- 
ence of over-mastering passion, drunkenness, rage, 
or jealousy ; there the argument of deterrence, which 
I admit in certain other cases, cannot apply at all.” 

If the punishment of death could beinflicted with 
as much certainty as prolonged imprisonment, then 
it might be more deterrent than the latter. But, as 
a matter of simple fact and experience, the world 
over, a number of circumstances, special to this par- 
ticular penalty, conspire to render its infliction uncer- . 


tain in a most extraordinary degree. Even in Great 
Britain, where, perbaps, the Jaw is carried out with 
less uncertainty than elsewhere, only about 25 per 
cent. of convictions result from committals for trial 
in capital cases; and then, further, nearly half of 
these convictions are finally followed by commuta- 
tions. In other countries, generally, a still smaller 
proportion of executions result. The official statis- 
tics of the various nations prove this clearly and 
strikingly. 

Whence comes this peculiar obstacle contributed 
by this one penalty to its own enforcement? From 
several sources. Partly because it is a fatal and 
irreversible punishment. Hence the highest degree of 
certainty in evidence is reasonably demanded by 
jurors and by public opinion in murder cases, where, 
at the same time, there is usually less certainty of 
evidence procurable than with any other crime. 
For murders are generally committed in secret, and 
the only real witness, the victim, is destroyed in most 
instances. So that where the most direct testimony 
is needful, only indirect or circumstantial evidence is, 
in general, obtainable as to the simple matter of fact. 

In spite of the utmost care, it is known that even 
the strongest circumstantial evidence has sometimes 
led to the conviction and death of absolutely inno- 
cent persons. There is much reason to conclude 
that, for example, Wiggins, hanged in London in 
1867, Hayes and Stone, of Durham, 1873, and two of 
the three men hanged at Leicester in 1877, with 
various others recently executed in foreign countries, 
were put to death by mistake. Others have been 
saved, after sentence, as by a hair’s breadth, and 
ultimately shown to have been innocent, as in the 
cases of Polizzioni, of London, Habron, of Man- 
chester, 1876, Alice Rhodes, of Penge, 1877, W. Siddle, 
of Durham, 1884, Travis, of Cheshire, 1889, and 
many more. 

Again, even where the fact of murder may be 
clear enough, the deadly issue of the penalty often 
raises special pleas as to just responsibility, in con- 
nection with homicidal insanity. For it is an un- 
questionable matter of scientific demonstration that 
insanity and homicidal tendencies are peculiarly and 
frequently associated. The late Dr. William Guy, 
F. R. 8. (Vice-President of the Statistical Society), 
published a comprehensive series of observations ex- 
tending over thirty years, and proving his conclusion 
that, “ Insanity plays a conspicuous part in the ter- 
rible drama of homicide.” He shows that whereas 
the proportion of insane persons is less than two to 
every thousand of the whole population of England 
and Wales, the ratio of insane to sane criminals in 
general is 57 per 1,000, but that amongst the particular 
class of criminals committed for murder, the propor- 
tion found insane is 145 per 1,000 (or 14} per cent). 

Juries who would willingly consign such unfortu- 
nate persons to prolonged imprisonment in a luna- 
tic asylum, or even in a prison, naturally shrink 
from finding a verdict which would send them toa 
death on the scaffold, with its shame and horror. In 
such instances, again, the capital penalty often seri- 
ously defeats its own object. 

And, in general, evidence is reasonably deemed 
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ment, when the same may not be felt to be adequate 
for a fatal and irreversible decision. In the event of 
subsequently discovered error, as to the former de- 
cision, some compensation can be made to the inno- 
cent, but not so in the latter case. Years ago, five 
men were arraigned before an English jury for a very 
atrocious murder. To the public astonishment and 
indignation, they were acquitted. One of the jury, 
on being privately remonstrated with, replied in sub- 
stance, “ We were almost certain of the guilt of the 
accused, but not quite. The law did not permit us 
to return a verdict of manslaughter, involving im- 
prisonment. That we would have given. But we 
felt that nothing short of absolute certainty, which 
was unattainable under the circumstances of the 
case, would justify us in consigning five men to the 
irrevocable destiny of death. We therefore had no 
alternative but to acquit them.” A similar result 
has occurred in many cases. Thus the capital penalty 
tends to promote the escape of the guilty, and so to 
encourage murder. 

In other words, the superior deterrence which, it 
may be admitted, attaches, in the abstract, to the 
death penalty, is practically counteracted or nulli- 
fied, by its unavoidable and special uncertainty of 
enforcement. That is to say, it has the (peno- 
logically) fatal effect of being very weak in action ; 
whereas the crime of murder should have the most 
vigorously certain repression. 

Even the special notoriety attendant on execu- 
tion and capital trials has a great attraction for many 
criminals, whose morbid vanity is excessive. But 
no such mischievous interest attaches to imprison- 
ment. In the autumn of 1889, immense popular ex- 
citement was aroused by the death sentences passed 
on a woman at Liverpool, and ona youth at Glas- 
gow. Scorces of thousands of persons signed petitions 
for commutations of those two sentences. When 
they were commuted, the excitement almost imme- 
diately disappeared. No other penalty, but that of 
death, produces such pernicious popular interest in 
murderers, or such interference with the enforce- 
ment of law. But this is inevitable whilst that par- 
ticular penalty is retained. 

An habitual prison visitor, remarks, as to the 
presumed superior deterrence of this punishment, in 
a book published by Messrs. Blackwood (Edinburgh, 
1889), entitled “Scenes froma Silent World”: “We 
desire to state, in the strongest words we can use, 
that this argument. in favor of the death penalty is 
absolutely and radically false. We do not make this 
assertion without warrant; our practical experience 
has been very extensive. Crimes of violence are for 
the most part committed in the blind heat of pas- 
sion by persons who never give a thought to the 
penal consequences of the deeds to which they are 
driven by the frenzy of the moment. Apart, how- 
ever, from this, there remains the fact, which we 
cannot assert too emphatically, that death is not the 
punishment which lawless men dread the most. 
Such men often fiercely desire death. They seek it; 
they look forward to it as the cure for all mortal ills 
—the sure and painless refuge from the agony of life.” 








sufficient to warrant a verdict resulting in imprison- 
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In confirmation of the latter statement, it is note- 
worthy that the statistics of suicide show that the 
number of persons who kill themselves are many 
times more than those who kill others. 

No system whatever can be free from some diffi- 
culty or disadvantage, but there is much experi- 
mental reason to conclude that the punishment for 
murder which will best promote convictions, by se- 
curing the greatest attainable certainty of infliction, 
and with decidedly advantageous influences on the 
penal discipline of the criminal, is twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, in safe seclusion, though not in absolute 
solitude. Cellular separation is one of the funda- 
ment essentials for reformatory, as well as deterrent 
imprisonment, for short terms of confinement (even 
up to two or three years), but it is a positive barbar- 
ism if continued during life, or for long periods. In 
fact, such imprisonment may become simply another 
and worse mode of inflicting capital punishment, as 
“by inches.” [On this subject, see a chapter in the 
writer’s “ Penological and Preventive Principles.’ 

A fairly practicable substitute for capital punish- 
ment has long been adopted, by many nations, for 
the great majority of murderers. Even in Great 
Britain, for example, this substitute is already resorted 
to, for nearly half of the murderers. In certain prisons 
in Holland, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
etc., may be found many murderers, in good health of 
body and mind, who have been under restriction for 
periods of twenty years and upwards. In Portugal 
twenty years is the definite term awarded in lieu of 
capital punishment. This term is, in most cases, 
virtually a life sentence, whilst holding out a ray of 
hope to nearly all subjected to it. Thus it facilitates 
the discipline of the imprisoned, and also removes 
those difficulties in the way of conviction, which, as 
already shown, are inseparable from the capital 
penalty. 

It is important to observe that in the countries 
which have adopted prolonged imprisonment, under 
reasonable conditions, as the punishment for murder, 
that crime has not increased in frequency, whereas 
the convictions of its perpetrators have materially 
increased. In Holland no execution has taken place 
since 1860; in Belgium none since. 1863; in Finland 
none since 1824; in Italy none since 1876; in Portu- 
gal none since 1843. Several American States have 
also abolished the death penalty. 

Italy, however, has not adopted other measures 
needful to diminish murder. Switzerland abolished 
capital punishment, and in 1879 aceorded permission 
to the cantons to reimpose it. But the Chancellor of 
the Swiss Confederation informs the Howard Asso- 
ciation that, up to 1890, “ not a single execution has 
taken place in Switzerland,” since the nominal re- 
storation of the penalty. 

Much may doubtless be adduced in favor of, and 
in opposition to, either the death penalty or its aboli- 
tion ; but, on balancing the pros and cons, there ap- 
pears a decided superiorty of practical advantage in 
favor of the latter. 

The Bible also is often appealed to in both direc- 
tions; and it may fairly be quoted on either side, 
The Old Testament unquestionably permitted capita 
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punishment for murder and for other crimes. But 
there were no suitable prisons, as a substitue, in 
those days. The New Testament did not expressly 
condemn the death penalty, yet neither did it ex- 
pressly condemn slavery, or polygamy. But its 
spirit is opposed to these. The general Scriptural 
argument on this subject may be narrowed to this 
simple point: Is it right to put men to death, unless 
experience proves that it is absolutely necessary to 
do so? Then the solution must depend upon the 
verdict of experience and history. God spared the 
life of the first murderer, though punishing him ef- 
fectually. The Redeemer declared that He came 
“not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” both 
for time and eternity. 

Lastly, it needs to be remembered that punish- 
ment, of whatever kind, is merely one out of many ele- 
ments in the suppression of murder as of other 
crimes. The countries where murders are compara- 
tively few are those where the two great influences 
of Prevention and Punishment are each rendered 
efficacious. Of these the former is very much the 
more powerful. Prevention is chiefly secured by the 
promotion of religion, education, temperance, and 
the prohibition of the use of weapons by private 
citizens. Amongst the nations where these means 
are at least comparatively adopted may be named 
Great Britain, Holland, Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Central Europe in general, with New England and 
the Northern and Eastern United States, also the 
British Colonies. 

The districts where there are most murders are 
those where private citizens habitually carry 
weapons ; or where drunkenness specially prevails ; 
where punishment, of whatever nature, is compara- 
tively uncertain ; or where ecclesiastical absolution 
is easily obtainable. Such countries are Corsica, 
Spain, Italy, the Levant, and the Southern States of 
America, where weapons are habitually carried by 
private persons. Capital punishment is retained 
equally in Massachusetts and in Texas; but the dif- 
ference in the amount of homicide in the two States 
is immense, owing to the free use, in the latter, of the 
pistol and bowie knife. There are several hundred 
“lynchings” annually in the United States; and 
nearly all of these occur in districts where the death 
penalty is retained. Sweden and Spain each inflict 
capital punishment ; but murders are more numerous 
in the latter thanin the former, for reasons other 
than the nature of the penalty inflicted. Preventive 
means are, indeed, far more efficacious, every where, 
than those of a merely punitory character.— William 
Tallack. 


DECIDE not rashly. The decision made 

Can never be recalled. The gods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not, they only offer 

Choice and occasion, which once being passed, 
Return no more. —Longfellow. 


A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and 
wit good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, 
and affliction, convert ignorance into an amiable 
simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 48. 
TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1890. 
JESUS’S PARTING WORDS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—And behold, I send forth the promise of my Father 
upon you : but tarry ye in the city until ye be clothed with 
power from on high.—Luke 24 : 49. 


Read Luke 24: 44-53. . 

In these parting words with which Luke closes his 
gospel, we will endeavor to find the full and deep 
spiritual significance they have for us. Divine truths 
revealed to the inner consciousness, must be com- 
municated to others through the medium by which 
we hold intercourse one with another; human 
language is thus exalted and made more glorious be- 
cause of this use to which it is applied. We have 
need to make ourselves acquainted with the history 
of man in his relations to God,—to follow that history 
from the time that wan began to make record there- 
of, through all the highways and the byways of his 
efforts to find him. Yet spiritually we know he is 
not afar off, but near to every soul that feels the need 
of his protecting care. 

These earnest men, whose hopes had centered 
around the outward manifestation, were slow to ac- 
cept the facts as they had developed, and it was be- 
cause they were looking to him, as the earthly Sav- 
iour of their nation, that everything seemed lost when 
he was taken from them. Even as they gathered at 
the appointed place, it was not until the blessing was 
breathed upon them that they could worship and 
give thanks unto God, and be willing no longer to 
know Christ after the flesh, but after the spirit. 

Ye are witnesses of these things. They had been with 
him through all his labor to establish a spiritual 
kingdom in the hearts of the people, and had wit- 
nessed the power which had attended his ministry ; 
they had shared with him the contumely and re- 
proach of the priests and rulers, and had been present 
at the sad tragedy of the cross; now they were able 
to declare that he still lives,—and with all this know]l- 
edge, under the guidance of the power which would 
be given them by the Father, they were to preach his 
Gospel to all nations. 

Tarry ye in the city, etc. This waiting condition is 
needed to fit and qualify for any service to which we 
may be called. It is only as we are obedient to this 
injunction that we can know our strength renewed 
and ability given to perform the service. In the 
quiet of all conflicting elements we hear the voice of 
the true shepherd. 

And they returned to Jerusalem. In the state of ex- 
altion which followed this interview, they were pre- 
paring for the work to which they had been ap- 
pointed, and it needed some such state of spiritual 
exaltion to lift them to the high level which their 
mission to the world called for. Henceforth their 
chief concern in life was to declare the message of 
Divine love and forgiveness to every soul that was 
willing to receive it in sincerity and truth, and from 
that little company gathered by Jesus, which we are 
told numbered about 120, went forth the power and 
influence that is now shaping the world’s destinies, 
and is acknowledged in every quarter of the habit- 
able globe. 
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When we have exalted the Christ to his rightful 
place in our hearts as the ruler there, the same Divine 
command comes to us that came to the apostles, to 
“go forth and labor ;” and we also must wait, wor- 
shiping and praising, until we are “endued with 
power from on high.” All this time we are under 
the preparing hand. There is a great work to be per- 
formed in us before we are armed with the sword of 
the spirit, prepared to fight the battles of the Lord. 

How often do we see the example of the professed 
Christian preaching more loudly against Christ than 
his voice is doing for him! There is much room for 
the statement that the inconsistent Christian does 
more harm to the cause of righteousness than the 
radical infidel. 

Let us not forget that great is the responsibility 
that rests upon us to show to the world that Christ, 
whom we profess to worship, is able to save to the ut- 
termost, and preserve us daily and hourly from the 
snares ofthe world. Nor that some time, at the end of 
our natural lives, he will be able to save us from the 
effects of committed sins, but that he is able now to 
save us from committing sin. That our past sins are 
forgiven because we have truly repented of them, and 
forsaken them,—this was his message to his disciples 
of old, and it is his message to us of to-day, to go forth 
and proclaim it tothe world, both by example and 
precept. 

However we may differ in our views concerning 
Jesus, let us not lose sight of the spirit of his teach- 
ings, which are so clear and plain that the humble, 
teachable heart cannot fail to understand them. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In this crowning event of the cross we see the dis- 
ciples lifted out of the earthly, the tangible, into 
some feeble sense of the meaning of the words of Je- 
sus in the earlier days of his ministry when he said : 
“And I if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all 
men unto me.” There must first be the lifting up. 
While he was daily with them, their friend and com- 
panion, they could not comprehend that it was possi- 
sible for him to be other than an outward Saviour, 
appointed of God to bring deliverance to his chosen 
people from the yoke of foreign rule, and to lead them 
on in ways of peace and prosperity. 

How could they see beyond this, the great hope of 
the nation? Not even that which they had wit- 
nessed had power to raise their minds above the sor- 
rowful remembrance that they would see him no 
more; this he had tried to prepare them for, but 
they were slow of heart to believe, and while he was 
yet with them they were satisfied. 

Yet they continued to meet in “ the upper room ” 
in obedience to the injunction of Jesus, waiting the 
fulfillment of his promise that they should be “ en- 
dued with power from on high,” yet clinging still to 
the hope that some how or in some way through him 
Israel might be restored. 

It was not until that memorable day of Pentecest, 
when gathered as was their wont, “ with one accord 
in one place,” each felt within himself the quicken- 
ing influence of the Eternal Spirit, that they were 
prepared to declare, “Now we no longer know him 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Dimly at first 


this foundation truth of the Gospel dawned upon 
their understanding, but as they yielded to its prompt- 
ings, and the doubts and discouragements of their 
condition gave place to clearer vision, they were con- 
scious of the help of the ever-present Spirit, and 
were enabled to walk by faith in that Son of God 
“who liveth and abideth forever.” 

And more; they could testify that death had 
power only over that which is of the earth, and 
henceforth they were able to declare, “ That life and 
immortality are brought to light through the Gospel 
of the Christ, which is “the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one who believeth.” 

Slowly the Christian Church in all its branches is 
coming to realize the full meaning of this great truth, 
and to make the belief which brings salvation, to de- 
pend not upon the dark tragedy of Calvary, but upon 
that same inward sense of duty and obedience which 
was manifested by Jesus, when he could say, “ Never- 
theless not my will but thine bedone.” This is what 
his obedience should do for us in our time of extrem- 
ity, and let us not forget that the same Spirit which 
came to his help, is able to succor all who are willing 
to yield to its admonitions. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GRACIOUS PROMISES. 
“Many are the afflictions of the righteous ; but the 
Lord delivered him out of them all. 

He keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken.” 
THIs gracious promise recorded in the Scriptures of 
truth is verified by those of every age and generation 
who are faithful to the light of truth within, mani- 
festing with clearness those things that are right for 
them to do, also those things they should not do. 
Though these meet with trials and afflictions yet they 
in whom they trust are sustained, remembering “the 
name of the Lord is a strong tower” wherein they 
are safe. 

A blessed and holy privilege they enjoy who are 
willing passively to walk in the strait and narrow 
way which preserves on the right hand and on the 
left from every thing that would hurt or defile; and 
thus doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God, feel a well-grounded hope when time is o’er 
of being accepted into the mansions of peace and joy 
forevermore. 

Oh! that mankind everywhere wou'd consider 
their latter end, and live the life of the righteous, 
whose light would be as a candle set upon a candle- 
stick to give light to those around. Some may stray 
away from the Father’s house, yet if humbly willing 
to return when there is bread enough and to spare, 
He who is plentious in mercy will forgive according 
to the promise, “ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
And may the prayer of Jesus be elicited from every 
bumble, contrite one. “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” Resecca Price. 

Twelfth month, 1890. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WORDS. 
Beryonp all human conception is the greatness of Om- 
nipotence, and almost as much beyond our ability to 
grasp is the effect of the influence of men’s words. 
And it is no marvel that it is so, when we consider 
that man’s mind is an emanation from the Divine 
mind, and must, in a small measure, reflect the Crea- 
tor? And when the inspiration of a large number of 
minds and wills are set in motion, how tremendous 
the result is in influence, both direct and indirect. 
When gifted men converse privately with the few, or 
speak publicly to the many, brave, true words, the 
magnetic influence of the presence of the speaker is 
felt directly and with force by those assembled. 
But what of the effect of these words when the 
printer’s art is used to spread them broadcast over a 
nation and even to neighboring nations? This indi- 
rect influence has a power so vast that we fail to real- 
ize it. The thoughts and the words go on reverber- 
ating all adown the ages, and in proportion as these 
are true will they continue and their influence be felt 
for good. 

How comparatively few were they who heard the 
good tidings uttered by Jesus of Nazareth when he 
walked among men! But how powerful the influ- 
ence upon the world are his words handed down 
through the appliances and inventions of men! For 
these things we should feel a deep reverence, for 
they are the rounds of the ladder upon which we 
rise to higher planes and a more extended outlook. 

But how shall we use our influence in spreading 
these words of truth? We may not sit with folded 
hands thankful only to receive. Active service is 
what is needed to extend as widely as possible the 
good gospel, that it may supplant evil. For the in- 
fluences for good and evil are permitted to go to- 
gether; the same powerful agencies, supplied by 
man’s activities, carry the message of wrong, side by 
side with that of right. The warfare never ceases, 
and we do well to array ourselves for the battle, see- 
ing to it that our direct influence with our fellows is 
always free from any stain of sin, and that any in- 
direct influence may likewise be such as shall not 
strengthen any wrong. We cannot always know 
fully—though we may have a consciousness of being 
on the side of right, and this is ever encouraging and 
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sustaining—till the end of time for us has come, 
what our influence has been. Luther quaintly says: 

“Our Lord is like a printer who sets the letters 
backwards. We see and feel Him set the type well, 
but we cannot read them. When we are printed off 
yonder in the life to come, we shall read all clear and 
straightforward. Meantime we must have patience.” 

Patience and persistence in our work to spread 
the truth, not in spasmodic efforts, that are as the 
occasional flash of lightning, revealing the beautiful 
only to plunge the beholder again into darkness ; 
but rather with steady shining as the sun, that there 
may be a growth that will beautify the world and 
also be perpetual. 


A LETTER FROM AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 


We cannot refrain from bringing to the notice of our 
readers one of the numerous communications we re- 
ceive showing the strong desire there is with Friends 
living apart from companionship with those of their 
own religious convictions, to keepin touch with our 
Society and its interests, through the medium of 
Friends’ papers. A Friend from an isolated locality 
in a Western State thus writes : 

“Soon after we settled here, in 1874, a committee 
appointed to distribute Friends’ literature sent us 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, and we enjoyed it very 
much. It has come a greater part of the time since, 
and when I recently received notice that it was no 
longer paid for, I thought I must stop it. My hus- 
band died in 1888 and I had a family of eight chil- 
dren to support, with a mortgage on the farm and 
other bills and expenses. But the paper was such a 
comfort to me. I read so many lines that fitted my 
case so well that it seemed as if some one of God’s 
appointed must have written the words of comfort 
for my soul. Feeling thus, I was hungry for more, 
for each one seemed to bring new ideas of comfort 
and it was hard to give my paper up. I still hope to 
be able to pay, but cannot do so now without bor- 
rowing the money. If you think it best you had bet- 
ter stop till I can pay. 

“T do not know of another Friend in this part of 
the country. I have gone to different churches and 
Sabbath schools since I have been here, but the 
more I see and hear, and the older I grow,the 
stronger is my faith in the Inward Light as a guide 
that will show us the way to our home on high.” 

It is hard to stop sending papers to such appreci- 
ative readers as this case represents, and she is only 
one of many who are thus helped, and whose chil- 
dren may be kept in sympathy, if not in actual mem- 
bership with Friends, if means could only be found 
to supply them with Friendly literature. Some 
yearly meetings do look after their members in some 
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such practical way as this. A few monthly meetings 
also do this, but a more general attention in this di- 
rection we are sure would result in good. Generous 
Friends here, from time to time supplied means for 
us to send papers, which have been greatly appreci- 
ated. Many of these are still furnished from this 
fund, which is now about exhausted. The editors 
send all they can afford, free, and still the demand 
continues. How shall it be met? 


DEATHS. 


BURLING.—At New Rochelle, N. Y., Eleventh month 
18th, 1890, after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
Christian fortitude, William Burling, in the 66 year of his 
age. 

{William Burling, son of Benjamin and Hannah Burling, 
was born in Upper New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1824, and 
lived all his life on the farm on which he was born. He 
was one of the leading farmers of New Rochelleand one of 
the most respected. Noone thought of asking any security 
of Mr. Burling, as his word was considered sufficient. Any- 
thing he said could be depended on. Mr. Burling belonged 
to the Society of Friends, of which he was a valued member. 
He died Nov. 18, after an illness covering a period of two 
years. His funeral was largely attended by his friendsand 
neighbors, who will feel his loss severely. The interment 
was in the Friends’ Cemetery, Harrison, near Rye Lake. 
He leaves a widow but no children.—Local Paper.] 

CHAMBERS.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
4th, 1890, Amy Hadley, aged 14 months, daughter of James 
Howard and Frances Canby Chambers, and grandchild of 
William C. Smith, all members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

CLEAVER.—At North Wales, Pa., Twelfth month Ist, 
1890, Martha P., widow of Josiah Cleaver, formerly of 
Montgomery, in her 68th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

EDWARDS.—Near Woodstown, Salem county, N. J., 
Eleventh month 17th, 1890, Aaron Edwards, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

GASKILL.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month, 4th, 
1890, Joshua W. Gaskill, aged 58 years, son of Martha M. 
and the late Aaron W. Gaskill; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia at Race street. 

HORNEY .—At the residence of her son-in-law, John J. 
Cornell, near Menden Center, N. Y., on the 27th of 
Eleventh month, 1890, Ruth W. Horney, in the 76th year 
of herage ; a much esteemed overseer and elder of Rochester 
Executive Meeting and formerly from Richmond, Ind., 
where the interment took place on the 30th ult. 

LOVE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas R. 
‘Gill, Philadelphia, on the evening of Twelfth month 6, 1890, 
Rachel, widow of the late William H. Love, aged 84 years; 
for many years an attender of Green street meeting, living 
out the principles of Friends, charitable and liberal in her 
views, and interested in every good word andwork. * 

McILVAIN.—At her late residence, Twelfth month 6th, 
1890, after a lingering illness, Martha G., widow of Hugh 
MclIlvain, and daughter of the late John Gibson, aged 67 
years; an esteemed elder and overseer of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia at Race street. 

NEWBOLD.—In Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., 30th of 
Eleventh month, 1890, Hannah B. Newbold, aged 56 years. 

RUSSELL.—At his home, Ipava, Fulton county, IL, 
Eleventh month 15th, 1890, after a protracted and painfal 


illness, which he bore with great patience, Joseph J. Rus- 
sell, in the 81st yearof hisage; a member of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—At the residence of her son, in De-Ruyter, 
N. Y., on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1890, Wealthy A. 
Russell, in her 88th year; for many years a valued minis- 
ter of De-Ruyter Monthly Meeting. 

WOOD.—Near East Land, Lancaster county, Pa., Tenth 
month 19th, 1890, Ida, youngest daughter of James and 
Mercy M. Wood, in the 35th year of her age ; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly and East Land Particular Meeting. 





ANNUAL MEETING SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held in the meeting-house, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, on the afternoon of 
the 2d instant. The annual report of the Managers 
was presented and read. (It was printed in full last 
week, with a summary of the items in the Treasurer’s 
report.) Reports were also read of the several en- 
dowment funds, including those of the four “en- 
dowed professorships.” 

In connection with the report of the Managers, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond asked the attention of friends 
of the College to the great need existing for a gymna- 
sium for the girls. The present accommodation, 
(use at stated and limited times of the young men’s 
gymnasium), is altogether inadequate. After some 
discussion of the subject a committee of five of those 
present at the meeting was appointed to help for- 
ward the work of securing funds for the purpose, in 
connection with the proposed erection of a hall 
building by the Somerville Society. (It has been 
suggested that this hall contain, in one story, a girl’s 
gymnasium room, and the plan appears feasible to 
those familiar with the circumstances.) The com- 
mittee appointed consists of Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Edward H. Magill, Spsan J. Cunningham, William 
J. Hall, and Howard M. Jenkins. 

Notice was given by the Board of Managers of a 
proposal to sell about 25 acres of the farm land, lying 
south of the railroad, and east of the “ Springfield 
road.” This, it was stated, is detached by the road 
from the other farm property, and is so situated as to 
be better sold than kept. The growth of building 
improvement in the vicinity, and its nearness to the 
railroad station, renders it probable that a good price 
can be had. Thesubject will be acted on at a special 
stockholders’ meeting held hereafter. 

The proposition to amend the Constitution (Article 
III.) so that, in voting for the Board of Managers 
hereafter, each share of stock, instead of each indi- 
vidual stockholder, shall have one vote, came up, 
notice of it having been given a year ago. The 
change was advocated by several stockholders, in- 
cluding Joseph Wharton, Edward Hoopes, and Ed- 
ward H. Magill, and was opposed by Thomas H. 
Speakman. Joseph Wharton, in an explanation of 
the plans suggested for securing the future of the Col- 
lege, stated that it was proposed to form a body of 
Trustees to whom all stock should*be conveyed, and 
who should, as their number was diminished by 
death, fill up the vacancies. The present proposed 
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amendment of the Constitution was a needful pre- 
liminary, as otherwise the large blocks of stock in the 
hands of the Trustees would count as but a single 
holding, and have but one vote. Howard M. Jenkins 
said he had, at several preceding annual meetings, 
deprecated the change, but he felt it would be unbe- 
coming to object further, since those in charge of the 
College, who were, he knew, deeply concerned for its 
prosperity, regarded it as so desirable. The amend- 
ment, being voted on, (by stock vote), was adopted ; 
twelve shares being voted in the negative. The 
change affects only the annual election of officers; a 
stock vote having always been required, under the 
Constitution, for all questions affecting the purchase 
and sale of property, etc. 

The following officers were elected : Clerks, George 
W. Hancock and Fannie Willets Lowthorp; Treas- 
urer, Robert Biddle ; Managers (to serve four years), 
Isaac H. Clothier, James V. Watson, Ferman Hoopes, 
Martha G. McIlvain, Emma MclIlvain, Edmund Web- 
ster, Sophia U. Willets, and Rebecca C. Longstreth ; 
Manager (to serve two years, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Sarah H. Merritt, of Brouk- 
lyn, New York), Catharine Underhill. 

The selection of William Dudley Foulke as Presi- 
dent of the College, was commented upon, after the 
reading of the annual report, and Edward H. Magill 
and Howard M. Jenkins spoke in terms of warm ap- 
proval, believing that it would prove a fortunate 
choice. President Magill said he would be warmly 
welcomed by both students and faculty. Joseph 
Wharton added a few words appreciative of President 
Appleton, who had accepted the Presidency tempo- 
rarily, and had performed his duties with assiduity 


and fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
Managers. 


THE QUESTION OF SCRIPTURAL AU- 
THORITY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir seems evident to me that in the current number of 
the paper “J. D. McP.” does not touch upon the point 
at issue in the former correspondence. That “ relig- 
ion includes conduct as well as doctrine ” is very cer- 
tainly true. That “that man is an unsafe associate 
who would profess himself at liberty to violate the 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Commandments when- 
ever he should no longer feel an inward voice requir- 
ing him to keep them” is indisputable. But even 
more than this is true, viz: that the man who obeys 
the Commandments simply because they are scriptural 
injunctions, and not because the law of God in his own 
soul leads him to do so, is also an unfit associate for 
any man or his children of noble spiritual character. 
The man that must go to any written authority, save 
that written by theSpirit of God in his own charac- 
ter, to know whether it is right to steal, to lie, or to 
cheat, is not faradvanced in Spiritual matters. 

The noblest men do not search the Bible for au- 
thority in such matters, though they do expect to 
find in it, somewhere, a confirmation of their action. 
For Truth is ever consistent,and the Divine Power 
that wrought upon the hearts of men in the past, in- 
cited to the same course in life that it does to-day, its 
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interpretation being different only as it has been 
colored by the character of its recipients. This “per- 
sonal equation” is indeed an important considera- 
tion, and that man whose feeling of duty calls him 
far away from the consensus of opinion of what soci- 
ety esteems as good men and women, should weigh 
well his motives before acting. 

I do not think that “ history is full of atrocities 
committed by men who professed themselves to be 
acting in obedience to the Voice of God,” though 
there may have been some such cases,—but history is 
full of such instances of men who professed to be 
acting in obedience to the authority of the Bible. 
The burning of the so-called witches, the killing of 
the martyrs, the massacres of Protestants, were all 
done under the avowed sanction and direction of the 
Bible. All these atrocities, and, in more recent times, 
such as that committed by the New England parent 
who sacrificed his own child in a religious frenzy, 
were evidently done by men who atilled the Voice of 
God in their own souls, and made precedents re- 
corded in the Bible the authority for their action. 
“ We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of Dom- 
inic who burnt heretics, or the Puritans who hung 
Quakers, or the Donatists who traversed the country 
slaying men who disbelieved,” if we measure that 
sincerity by their trust in their interpretation of the 
Scriptures, but it is a matter of doubt whether they 
put their trust in the Spirit that exalteth above the 
letter. 

That which gives edge to the criticism of Chris- 
tianity made by such men as Draper and Ingersoll is 
the record of the deeds of those who literally fol- 
lowed Scriptural precedents, and proclaimed them as 
authority for their action. 

When “ George Fox defied the law of the land, 
and encouraged others to do so,” he expressly dis- 
obeyed Scripture, and we have every reason to sup- 
pose that he did it under the guidance of the Higher 
Law, to which he called all the children of men. 
Are we to suppose that because he used,—with those 
who held the Bible as supreme authority,—citations 
from its record as justification of his views, that he 
derived his authority from them? The very quota- 
tion given by my critic, as being used by Fox, “ Mind 
the law of God in the Scriptures, and the Spirit that 
gave them forth,” most clearly indicates a call to a 
higher authority than the Scriptures. Is here noin- 
timation that when the Scriptures give a rule it may 
not be altered or varied by inward monitions ? 

The fact is the doctrines of George Fox distinc- 
tively pointed mankind to an authority higher than 
any written Scripture, higher than any external 
guide, an authority that sits in judgment over all his- 
torical precedents, and that overrules all printed ex- 
pressions of Truth, all of which the best efforts of 
men must fail to portray in their purity. 

Perbaps no man ever more closely adhered to the 
spirit of the written word than did George Fox, but 
the increase of Quakerism is most sadly impeded by 
the fact that so many more closely adhere to the letter. 

Wm. M. Jackson. 

New York, Twelfth month 5. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ THE SPIRIT.” 
I must say a word as to the term “spirit.” It is 
used in several senses. The spirit means frequently 
the Holy Spirit, which churchmen regard as a per- 
son of the Trinity, having and executing a distinct 
office. And perhaps none use it in this sense more 
frequently than Friends. But it is very often also 
used in a wholly different sense. A man is said to 
do an act in “aspirit of revenge” or in “ a spirit of 
charity.” “ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” said 
Jesus to the disciples who proposed to call down fire 
from Heaven on those who would not hear,—you 
know not how evil your hearts are in such a wish. 
Again it is used in contradistinction to the letter. 
“ We are,” says Paul, “ ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, not of the letter but of the Spirit; for the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life.” This is a common 
use of the word. Volumes have been written upon 
the “Spirit of the Laws,”—which means something 
wider than intent or object. George Fox uses it with 
perfect propriety in this sense in his letter to the 
judges, quoted in a recent communication. “The 
spirit that gave them forth” was thespirit of mercy. 
Let this be your rule as well as the provisions of the 
laws themselves. We should guard against errors in 
confounding the various senses in which the poverty 
of language compels us to use single words. 
J. D. McPHErson. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS IN SWARTHMORE 
COLLECTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue Friends who have contributed so liberally to- 
wards the recent purchase of books in England, will 
no doubt be pleased to learn that the books have ar- 
rived safely, and, so far as examined, are most desira- 
ble additions to our collection, particularly in the di- 
rection of early editions and scarce works, all in most 
excellent preservation, and many of them in new 
and choice binding. Here and there are volumes 
with the autographs of well-known Friends, and in 
several instances there are records of marriages, 
births, and deaths, neatly written on the blank 
leaves, adding very much to the historical value of 
the collection. A number of works are well worth 
particular mention, and will be described in futnre 
“ Notes.” 

The Friend through whom the purchase was 
made writes: “It has been to me a great satisfaction 
that Swarthmore Friends have gone into this matter 
with so much spirit ; and 1 trust all who have shared 
in the privilege of contributing towards the funds 
will in the future feel equal pleasure. For the 
next few weeks I shall often think of the unpacking 
and rejoicing now and then in the discovery of some 
precious relic of a by-gone age ; and it will give me 
pleasure to hear what you think of your purchase 
when it is fairly examined.” It is hoped in these 
“Notes” to give this information to all who have 
contributed to, or are interested in, the Library. 

A. B. 

Swarthmore, Twelfth month 8. 


THE W.C.T.U. AT ATLANTA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE nearness of so great a good as the National Con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Atlanta made me able to attend. It came 
to the South land on the white-wings of faith, and it 
opened blind eyes, unstopped deaf ears, illumined 
with the light of Truth, and left a blessing and bene- 
diction wherever its influence reached. 

No six days in all the history of the city of At- 
lanta ever made such an up-setting and setting-up, 
as the presence of hundreds of noble women, with 
the beauty of true womanhood written on their 
faces and the purposes of noble hearts permeating 
their actions. The proceedings can be found in the 
Union Signal, but it was the influence outside of 
business that helped brush away old ideas, kindled 
higher hopes, and touched souls with aspirations 
that had been wrapped in lethargy and indifference. 

Men,—men of intelligence and power,—were 
filled with admiration, admitting that their previous 
opinions crumbled, even as “ they looked upon the 
faces of the women in the streets, at the hotels, and 
entertained in their homes.” 

Many wished they could hear all, and though at 
first only two churches were willing to open their 
doors, when the convention Was two days old re- 
quests came in rapidly, and on First-day twenty- 
three pulpits were filled by women. 

Zerelda Wallace, mother of Lewis Wallace, of In- 
diana, the author of “ Ben Hur,” spoke on First- 
day afternoon, on Franchise, to a crowded audience 
in the Opera House, and hundreds left unable to get 
in. In the evening she held a full church entranced 
while she went from Genesis to Revelation, proving 
that the Bible gave equal power to women. Never 
since the old Anti-Slavery days, and our beloved 
Lucretia Mott, have we heard such sound principles, 
true logic, and convincing arguments. She is seventy- 
two years old, and has “ carried three generations of 
children in her arms,” yet she is full of vigor and 
noble purposes. 

A gentleman who had never heard such speaking, 
said to us: “I stood in the aisle an hour and a quar- 
ter, to hear Frances Willard and it seemed only fif- 
teen minutes. When I looked at those good women 
I just prayed that I might be more like them.” 

The Legislature was in session, but they gave the 
Hall two evenings to Clara Hoffman, Mary Lathrop, 
and Mary Hunt, who spoke on scientific instruction 
in the schools and on the evils of alcohol. 

A free excursion was given to the convention and 
visitors, to Indian Spring, fifty miles distant. One 
thousand and three accepted the invitation of C. D. 
Barker, editor of the Southern Star, a Prohibition pa- 
per of Atlanta. The engine was decorated with hun- 
dreds of yards of white, and a great yellow bow, the 
color for woman suffrage. The train hands had a 
band on their arms, and country vehicles of all de- 
scriptions conveyed the guests two and a half miles, 
where at the foot of a rocky hill-side gushed the wa- 
ter, which in olden days named it “ Medicine Spring.” 
There are very strong traditions that no man can 
drink much whiskey while using this water, and 
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“ thousands have been cured by it. Back of the dis- 
ease called general debility was intoxication, and 
here victims have been restored to health.” The 
State of Georgia has reserved the Spring and ten 
acres of land, and last term the member from that 
county introduced a bill in the Legislature to estab- 
lish an inebriate asylum there. But as the Asylum 
was to be built and sustained by a tax on whiskey, 
the bill failed to pass, by a small majority. 

The odor of sulphur is so strong that it seemed to 
us it could destroy taste of every sort, but many 
liked it. The old hotel is sheltered by grand forest 
trees,and at a table nine hundred feet long under 
them, the people of Butts county had spread a sump- 
tuous dinner fur the crowd. In the hollow square 
a thousand pounds of meat had been barbecued for 
the occasion. A new hotel is being built and it will 
again be a health resort. The White Ribbon dele- 
gate from Indian Territory was Jane Hicks Stapler, 
the daughter of the last Cheroke chief, who went 
from here in 1825. She remembers that as a child 
her mother took her to this healing spring. 

Our time was mostly spent among the poor whites 
and colored, who had come for miles to look on, ex- 
plaining to them what the W. C.T. U. meant, and 
that women, with the Divine help, were going to drive 
out whiskey and rum, and thus save the boys and 
men, and their homé ahd country. Aftera little talk 
with a white man, he said: “I asked the saloon- 
keeper to shut up to-day, for the ladies were coming, 
and we didn’t want no fuss, and he did. Here isthe 
key in my pocket.” This was a fine sense of South- 
ern chivalry that made me say, “that man must be 
pretty near a Christian; I hope he is here to be en- 
tirely converted.” Equal praise and thanks were 
given to the man who had asked the concession, for 
they knew that men were coming from all the country 
round, and many a dime would have been spent for 
drink, if the place had been open. The saloon was 
at Flovilla, the little town where we left the railroad. 

One hundred counties in Georgia now have local 
Prohibition, but now they are working for the Prohi- 
bition party everywhere, and will conquer. 


Aiken, S. C. 


WHEN you see an old man amiable, mild, equable, 
content and good-humored, be sure that in his youth 
he has been just, generous and forbearing. In his 
old age he does not lament the past nor dread the fu- 
ture. He is like the evening ofa fine day. 


THE one great thing we need is to believe that in 
character in service lies the true life of a human 
creature. We do not thoroughly believe that. We 
think of the struggle to be perfect, and the effort to 
serve humanity, as suburbs of human life, great dis- 
tricts into which excursions are to be made, heavens 
into which ecstatic flights are to be soared, not as the 
very city and citadel of humanity,to live outside of 
which is—not to bea man. Until we do believe that 
with our hearts and souls, the higher regions are still 
closed to our powers, and they live, stunted and per- 
verted, at their lower tasks.— Phillips Brooks. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. EDWARD H. MAGILL was the speaker at the religious 
meeting on First-day last. He spoke of the recent deaths 
of Anna M. Ferris and Martha G. MclIlvain, the latter at 
her death, and the former for many years, members of the 
Board of Managers, referring in feeling terms to the loss 
the college had sustained. He alluded to Anna M. Ferris 
as a devoted advocate of advancing the grade of the college, 
and of Martha MclIlvain as having been connected with the 
management of Swarthmore since its beginning. 

—At the convention of the Central Intercollegate Press 
Association, held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day last, Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, editor-in-chief of the Swarthmore Phenix, was 
chosen president of the association. Fifteen colleges were 
represented, including Princeton, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Lehigh, Lafayette, and others, and about thirty dele- 
gates were present. 

—The first college reception of the year was held in 
the parlors in Parrish Hall on Seventh-day evening last, 
and it was an unusually enjoyable occasion. There were 
a number of guests from outside of the college, and among 
them was William Dudley Foulke, recently elected Presi- 
dent. The committee in charge of the reception was Han- 
nah H. Clothier and John W. Hutchinson, Jr., from the 
Senior Class; Mary E. Broomell and William E. Walter, 
from the Junior; C. Alice Paul and Walter W. Hibbert, 
from the Sophomore; Mabel Washburn and Joseph M. 
Pugh, from the Freshmen Class,and Martha T. Valentine 
and Lloyd R. Blynn, from the Sub-Collegiate. 


—Ex-President Magill will deliver a lecture upon “ Mo- 
liére and his Comedy of the Misanthrope,” on Fifth-day 
evening. The lecture will be for the especial benefit of the 
students in his department of French, but will be open to 
others. Dr. Magill has done some excellent work in his 
French classes this year, and has elevated the standard 
and interest in that branch to a great extent. 

—The Christmas number of the Pheniz will appear next 
week. 


—The Seniors in Elocution have arranged for an even- 
ing of public speaking for next Third-day evening, the 
16th instant. W.C.S. 


HOW SHALL I QUIET MY HEART? 
How shall I quiet my heart? how shall I keep it still? 
How shall I hush its tremulous start, at tidings of good 

or ill? 

How shall I gather and hold contentment and peace and 
rest, 

Wrapping their sweetness, fold on fold, over my troubled 
breast ? 


The Spirit of God is still, and geutle and mild and sweet, 

What time His omnipotent, glorious will guideth the 
worlds at His feet ; 

Controlling all lesser things, this turbulent heart of 
mine, 

He keepeth us under His folded wings in a peace se- 
rene,—divine. 


“So shall I quiet my heart, so shall I keep it still, 

So shall I hush its tremulous start at tidings of good 
or ill; 

So shall I silence my soul with a peacefulness deep and 
broad, 

So shall I gather divine control in the infinite quiet of 
God.” 











THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


STARTING forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them ; 

Oh! we know not what of harm 
May betide them ! 

’Neath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 

Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 








When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them ; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do Thou clean them ; 

’Mid the quicksands and the rocks, 
Do Thou steer them ; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them. 












Unto Thee we give them up, 
Lord, receive them ; 

In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them,— 

Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them ; 

Trustful, in Thy hands of love 

* We must leave them. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 
















SEWING SONG. 


I HAVE a little servant 
With a single eye, 
She always does my bidding 
Very faithfully ; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 











Another little servant 
On my finger sits, 
She the one-eyed little servant 
Very nearly fits ; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 









Now, one more little servant, 
Through the single eye, 
Does both the others’ bidding 
Very faithfully ; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 








A needle and a thimble, ° 
And a spool of thread, 
Without the fingers nimble, 
And the knowing head, 
They would never make out, 
If they trled the whole day, 








—Mary J. Jacques, in St. Nicholas. 





DRE EES 





A SACRED burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 
—Frances Kemble. 
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DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


Onz of the noblest lives ever given to others was that 
of Dorothea L. Dix, whose life, by Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany, is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It 
seems incredible as one reads the book, that one wo- 
man, and she an invalid, could possibly have done 
what Miss Dix did. Mr. Tiffany’s preface declares 
that Mies Dix, “ as the founder of vast and enduring 
institutions of mercy in America and Europe, has 
simply no peer in the annals of Protestantism. To 
find her parallel in this respect it is necessary to go 
back to the lives of such memorable Roman Catholic 
women as St. Theresa of Spain, or Santa Chiara of 
Assisi.” Mise Dix long refused to permit any record 
of her achievements to be written ; only towards the 
last, in her long life of eighty-five years, did she do a 
little to make easy the task of her future biographer. 
In consequence of this reticence, her fame is far from 
being equal to her deserts. The elder generation of 
to-day, however, will recall her fame in the days of 
the war as a nurse, though that is but a small part of 
the work by which she merited the world’s gratitude. 

Dorothea L. Dix was born in Hampden, Maine, 
in 1802. Contrary to the general impression, she was 
of no traceable kin to General John A. Dix of New 
York, although he usually wrote to her as“ dear sis- 
ter.” Her father led a desultory, shiftless life. Very 
early the child came to feel a sense of responsibility 
to make a footing for herself in the world, in order to 
lighten the cares of her mother, and to provide for 
the education of two younger brothers. She passed 
a lonely, reserved, repressed childhood. At a very 
early age she began teaching as ber vocation, and 
continued to follow it until she was thirty-one. Her 
hard work broke down her health, and repeated 
hemorrhages from the lungs compelled a voyage to 
England, by which she was somewhat improved. 

On her return to Boston a visit to an insane girl in 
the East Cambridge almshouse opened the door of her 
great career,—a career which ill-health expanded 
rather than restricted, for it made necessary precau- 
tions which enabled her to endure the fatigues of 
rude traveling, and prolonged her life, while it drove 
her from latitude to latitude and continent to conti- 
nent in search of a rest she never found, and of sea- 
sonable climates suited to her sensitive lungs. There 
is adventure, too, in her wild wanderings, which she 
performed in America with a single change of gowns, 
and such other wardrobe and toilet articles as could 
be packed in a hand valise. When an accident de- 
tained her on a journey, she took to her bed for a 
long sleep, and even days of rest, to recruit her 
strength for new demands upon it. She learned to 
carry with her a wrench, screws, ropes, and straps to 
repair the wagons of shiftless negro drivers in the 
South, when they broke down in the mud of bad 
rouds. 

The insane girl of Cambridge in 1841 opened the 
springs of Miss Dix’s ceaseless pity, and her imagina- 
tion encompassed the misery of dethroned reason 
the world over. Thus she found her mission; she 
proceeded to visit every jail and almshouse in Mas- 
sachusetts, to see how they treated the insane. 
The details she carefully set down in her note-books. 
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In January, 1843, she addressed to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts a memorial in behalf of the “insane 
persons’ confined within this Commonwealth, in 
cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens; chained, naked, beaten 
with rods, and lashed into obedience!” Every word 
of her terrible indictment was true. The conscience 
of the State at once responded to her appeal. The 
Legislature provided increased accommodations for 
the insane, and the whole barbarous system preva- 
lent in jails and almshouses soon disappeared before 
an awakened public sentiment. 

Miss Dix realized that her life work was plain 
before her. What she had done for her own State 
she would do for every other State in the Union. 
Twenty States did she visit, and thirty-two asylums 
did she found in them, in Canada, Novia Scotia, 
Guernsey, and Rome. The lunacy laws of Scotland 
were changed at her instigation. The demagogues of 
legislatures were abashed by her lofty, disinterested 
humanity ; the exigencies of partisan politics yielded 
to her tranquil persistency and impressive eloquence ; 
humane men gathered about her ; railways, express 
companies, and proprietors of ocean steamers bade 
her God-speed, and sent her on free passage whither 
she would; inn-keepers, when private hospitality 
permitted them to receive her, would touch none of 
her money; cabinet ministers signed orders almost 
at her dictation. At the moan of the insane she for- 
got the stitch in her side, her indigestion, her lassi- 
tude, and arose from her bed for a new crusade. 
She visited Paris, Florence, Rome, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Vienna, Moscow, St. Petersburg, in search of 
her crazy wards. Her compassion was fathomless, 
her diligence tireless. This was the work of a wo- 
man whose system was “actually saturated with 
malaria.’ Sensitive and refined, she encountered all 
kinds of men, penetrated into the most loathsome 
places, and faced cruel sights, that she might render 
effectual service to men and women in whom the 
loss of reason had not extinguished the human na- 
ture in which her religious soul always saw the work 
of God. Before her enthusiasm for humanity and 
her wise generalship, every force of ignorance and 
prejudice yielded. 

The years between her return from Europe and 
the outbreak of the Civil War Miss Dix spent in con- 
firming the strength of the asylums that had sprung 
from her labors. Early in 1861 she warned the pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad of 
the danger to President-elect Lincoln on his way to 
the Capitol, and gave information which led to prep- 
arations to meet the outbreak in Baltimore. On the 
last train allowed to leave that city for Washington, 
on the 19th of April, she went to do duty asa nurse. 
During the war she was chief of the woman nurses, 
and to her is due the soldier’s monument at Fortress 
Monroe. She established a life saving station at 
Sable Island, and, after the war, took up again her 
asylums, seeking their enlargement, improvement, 
and maintenance. There is courage in her simple 
statement that her plans for one winter must have a 
third of a million dollars from State Legislatures. 

At eighty years of age a retreat was offered her in 
the Trenton Asylum, which she was wont to call her 
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“ first-born” child. Here, after five years of suffer- 
ing, her heroic spirit passed away, on the 7th of July, 
1887.— Housekeepers’ Weekly. 


From the Student, Twelfth month. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


THERE is perhaps no fact more gratifying to those 
who are interested in Friends’ education than the in- 
creased permanency of the teacher’s position. Com- 
paratively few go into it for the purpose of making 
it a stepping-stone to other lines of work, and of 
these the successful ones usually have inducements 
offered to remain permanently. This has been 
brought about by an increased appreciation of the 
teacher’s work, and a consequent increase in remu- 
neration in the shape of those things which teachers 
love,—money, relief from excessive drudgery, and 
opportunity for social and intellectual intercourse. 

One of its results ought to be to develop a deep 
sense of responsibility, an utilization of every oppor- 
tunity to secure professional skill, and a full restora- 
tion to the community of an equivalent for the com- 
pensation received. 

It should be accompanied by the development of 
a strong professional spirit, which seeks improvement 
as earnestly and as continually as the active doctor 
does, and watches as closely for every opportunity to 
develop both the science and art of the profession. 

This spirit is much more active in the United 
States than in England. The great national conven- 
tions, the institutes, and the teachers’ meetings have 
no equivalent counterpart in the old country. Books 
relating to the profession are produced and read far 
more abundantly, and in some cases are kept alive 
after they have fallen dead in the English market. 

In order to show that I am not biased by my 
American feelings in this respect, I quote from Dr. 
J. G. Fitch, inspector of English Training Colleges 
(Normal Schools), and an authority of the highest 
order in all matters concerning publiceducation. In 
his little book, “ Notes on American Schools and 
Training Colleges,” he says: “ All through the States 
there is a much greater demand for professional lit- 
erature than in England, and even the more philo- 
sophical treatises on education, such as those of 
Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, and Professor 
Sully, are eagerly and largely read. I cannot help 
thinking that the strong professional feeling, which 
seems to incorporate all classes of teachers and to 
make them and the public officials conscious of a 
common interest in educational progress, is one of 
the most encouraging and hopeful signs of the 
times.” 

Our schools may suffer as compared with the Eng- 
lish in faithful thoroughness in essentials. Some old 
methods are good methods, and the English, in ad- 
hering to these in spite of the fact that they are old, 
have secured great efficiency in teaching the three 
R’s in the elementary schools and classics in some of 
the higher. We give up a method because it is old, 
and after a time find out our mistake and come back 
to it. The English look with suspicion on the new, 
and adopt it only after its utility is proved. In one 
case the presumption is against the old, in the, other 
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against the new. What we lose in thorough-going 
efficiency we gain in greater enthusiasm and unity of 
purpose, and these are both a cause and an effect of 
the greater reading of professional literature. 

My object in this preface is to afford a setting for 
a notice of a book just fresh from the press of Long- 
mans of London, and before this is read probably, is- 
sned to the American public by Appletons of New 
York, in the Education Series of which Dr. W. T. 
Harris is editor. 

Many teachers have read Quick’s “ Educational 
Reformers,” published many years ago. The book I 
speak of is a new edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged (560 pages), so that the possession of the old 
book will hardly be an excuse for not purchasing the 
new. It is one of the books a teacher will often wish 
te consult. It is sometimes said that the right way 
to learn a science is to go at it by the same steps 
which the race did in developing it. One has not, at 
any rate, a right to have a theory of education if 
he knows nothing of the methods and principles of 
the men who have succeeded before him. 

Beginning with the Renascence and ending with 
Herbert Spencer, the author has given a series of 
graphic sketches of the noted educationists of the 
ages. Their principles of action are given and criti- 
cized, their writings are reviewed and analyzed, and 
the main events of their lives, so far as they relate to 
their scholastic interests, are given in full. Some 
one has said that the great schoolmaster has to be 
an eccentric genius. Without subscribing to this, it 
will have to be admitted that they have usually been 
most interesting characters, and their histories given 
by the graceful pen of our author will not be found 
hard reading. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are the 
foot-notes, which give some idea of the wealth of 
matter the author has collected on his subject. Rob- 
ert Herbert Quick is a genial gentleman, living at 
Red Hill, Surrey, in a quiet little house on the edge 
of the town. He used to be a master of Harrow 
School, and is an ordained minister of the Estab- 
lished Church. He is a most pleasant converser, full 
of his subject, yet withal modest and almost depreca- 
tory in his tone when his own writings are in ques- 
tion,—the very reverse of one of his own heroes, 
Richard Mulcaster, who is credited with this egotistic 
remark: that what the age of Demosthenes was to 
Greece, and Cicero to Rome, the Elizabethan age was 
to England, and modestly adds that “ my own pen- 
ning is the general pattern ” of this galaxy. 

Isaac SHARPLESS. 

Croydon, Tenth month 18, 1890. 


THE INDIAN “ MESSIAH.” 
For many years we have regarded the Indian’s be- 
lief in a Supreme Being as very vague and undefined. 
He has, however, appeared to recognize a “ Great 
Spirit” and a “ happy hunting-ground,” the home of 
the departed braves—a country where beautiful 
prairies and forests are abounding in game, watered 
by cool streams, forming an ideal Indian heaven. 
This belief seems a part of his nature, just as his love 
for his free and savage life, which the advance of 





civilization is forcing him to renounce. The buffalo 
is a thing of the past, and even the elk, the antelope, 
and the deer have nearly disappeared, and he finds 
he must live on the bounty of the white man or 
starve. For years he has been confined to military 
reservations, and has chafed under the restraint thus 
put upon him. Little wonder he looks fora change, 
and longs for his once free life, and gladly grasps the 
new beliefin the red Saviour, which is rapidly spread- 
ing to every Western tribe, and which the great chief, 
Red Cloud, says “ will spread over all the earth.” 

It seems impossible to trace the exact origin of 
this Indian faith. An Indian from the upper Colum- 
bia River, named Smohalla, preached the doctrine of 
an Indian Messiah some ten years ago. This Indian 
taught that there would be an upheaval of nature, 
which would destroy the white man, and restore to 
the Indian his ancestral domains, and that the dust 
of countless dead Indians would spring to life, and 
would surround without one word of warning each 
pale-face, who will be swept from the face of the earth. 
None of the deadly weapons of civilization, or skill in 
their use, will avail, and the blood of eighty 
millions of whites will atone for the wrongs 
done to the red race. Within a few months the be- 
lief in this new religion has spread from tribe to tribe 
with marvelous rapidity. Runners have traversed 
thousands of miles to reach distant tribes and bear 
the glad tidings. The Arapahoes, the Shoshones, 
the great Sioux tribes, the Cheyennes, both North and 
South, and many other tribes, have been taught the 
faith ; and the “ ghost dance,” the religious ceremony 
of the creed, is being danced by all these tribes.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 

You may know the family friend by many a sign. 
There is the scramble of all hands to the door at his 
ring. There is the whoop and -halloo of riotous 
youngsters at the first glimpse of his visage. There 
is the abandon in the welcome of the elders. One 
thing, assuredly, there is not: that’awful perfection, 
—of subdued children, of alert domestics,—which 
falls like a malediction upon a household at the 
sound of the fatal word “company.” Life blooms 
and blossoms. All are young. Crow’s-feet and 
wrinkles are but myths. All areZadmirable. The 
father, who erstwhile had breathed out:threatenings 
of stringent measures, beams proudly upon his off- 
spring. The mother’s heart leaps up with the tri- 
umph of her earliest motherhood. “ No home so 
charming! ” cries the friend ; nor knows what a sop 
he has thrown to Fortune. “Thy,wheel and thee 
we neither love nor hate,” sings this; heroic-tuned 
family in sudden chorus. Excommunicated be the 
one who could now recall an ungratified wish! So, 
for a few blessed hours, all are delighted and delight- 
ful together. 

There are friendships of the head, whose currency 
is thought. For them, too, we return fervent thanks. 
But these family friendships are true friendships of 
the heart. In these do we store our treasure—the 
love and the faith which become dimmed in daily 
living, the aspiration which dull convention does its 
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best to smother, the very best that is in us and in 
our nearest and dearest. We store it up in those 
bright days, Victor Hugo’s ideal heaven, when the 
children are little and the parents are young; and, 
too, in the dark days which shall yet brighten in 
memory, like clouds in the sunset,—the whole 
checkered way. And we have for our “ open sesame ” 
the sadly sweet legend, “ Do you remember ?” 

Nor moth nor rust of the world shall consume 
this treasure. Thieves of life or time shall not break 
through and steal it. It enriches all days. But its 
rarest enrichment is for those days which Browning, 
true time-conqueror, calls 

“ The last of life, for which the first was made ;”’ 
the days when we and our friend sit beside the em- 
bers with white locks, calm eyes, and quiet hearts; 
when our young son finds a patent of nobility in the 
proud words, “‘ my father’s friend !” when the golden 
thread of a love story isspun between us. Most of 


all is it for that divinest day when we sit at last alone, 
and know that by the vacant place beside us immor- 
tality is proven.— Harper's Basar. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania during 
the Tenth month found situations for forty-seven mothers 
at service, each mother taking one child with her. There 
were also eighteen children placed in private families to 
board, and nine were placed in private families on trial. 
Address Homer Folks, General Superintendent, 127 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


—A process of making type from paper has been pat- 
ented in England. The invention in its present state of 
perfection seems fully adequate to supercede the large 
wooden type now in general use. Finely-divided paper 
pulp is mixed with paraffine oil or linseed drying oil, and 
pressed into forms in moulds. Heat under pressure con- 
solidates the pulp: Paper type is less expensive and more 
durable than that cut in wood.—Typo. 

—The Harpers, who publish four periodicals, receive 
about 15,000 manuscripts a year, of which they can use, at 
the most, only 500 or 600. The Century Company, with 
two publications, receive 10,000 manuscripts, and can use 
but 350 ; while 5,000 articles are sent annually to the Scrib- 
ners, who reject all but 200 of them. Many of the monthly 
magazines are made up almost exclusively of ordered mat- 
ter—articles written under special contracts with the pub- 
lisher.— Exchange. 

—A few years ago there came to the Tuskegee School a 
young negro lad, with a tiny bundle in one hand, and in 
the other a pair of chickens. ‘“‘I want to come here to 
school,” said he to the principal. “ Won’t these chickens 
pay forme?” He was allowed to stay and attend night 
school. During the day he worked at the carpenter's 
trade to pay for his board. That same boy was the valedic- 
torian of the class which graduated last May.—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


—It has been noticed that the “ kettle-holes,” or cavi- 
ties worn in the rock by the action of stones rolled about 
by the waves, are a favorite resting-place for sea-urchins, 
which often cover the sides with their nests. It has even 
been supposed that the ketlte-holes themselves often have 
their origin from the small cavity of a sea-urchin, which 
is afterward enlarged by the action of the waves.— Popular 
Science News. 


—One of the causes of fire is defective window glass. 
It often happens that the bubbles or other imperfections in 
a pane of cheap glass will form a lens. If the sunlight. 
passing through this happens to rest on woodwork in an 
unoccupied room a conflagration may result. 


—A professor in Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
writes that when carpenter work was started in the school, 
last year, six girls of the normal graduating class asked for 
instruction, and were assigned to benches, the same as the 
boys. Their elementary joiner work was quite creditable ; 
they measured as closely, and sawed and planed with as 
much deftness as their brothers. At the end of the year 
they did almost the entire work of constructing a neat 
glass case to hold the work of the sewing department, in 
which they also had a hand. 


—The “Children’s League of Kindness,” in London, 
embodies a pretty idea, its primary object being to induce 
children to help children, and bridge the gulf between 
those of affluent and unfortunate circumstances with deeds 
of kindness. The members give two articles annually, 
either dolls or toys, to the poor, and the associates (mothers 
or guardians) give two garments annually. The garments 
are sold at a very low price, the proceeds of the sale and 
the subscriptions going toward the children’s holiday fund. 
—Charity Organization Monthly Register. 


—Dom Pedro is living in Versailles in rather poor 
health, but is employing every moment of his time. A 
New York gentleman recently returned from Versailles 
called on the ex-sovereign while there. He found him tak- 
ing a great interest in art matters, and a daily visitor to the 
galleries. If he hears of a new picture anywhere, he goes 
to see it. He also studies Hebrew and Sanscrit, taking 
daily lessons from a noted German Professor, and follows 
closely all the new developments in science. He is a mem- 
ber of all the important scientific associations in Europe, 
and, taking one thing with another, he is about as con- 
stantly employed as when he was Emperor of Brazil.— The 
Independent. 

—We learn from Science that the Brooklyn Institute, 
through its department of geography, 1s preparing to open 
about Jan. 1, 1891, a permanent exhibition of specimens of 
the best geographical text-books, maps, atlases, globes, re- 
liefs, models, telluria, and other apparatus used in the vari- 
ous countries of Europe and America in their courses of 
geographical instruction. The exhibition will be open for 
one month in the building of the Institute. The collection 
will then be exhibited for one month each in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other cities. The entire collection, except 
loaned specimens, will then be arranged as a permanent ex- 
hibition in the building of the Brooklyn Institute. In 
connection with the exhibition, the Institute is collecting 
material for a comprehensive report regarding the position 
and methods of geographical instruction in America and 
Europe.— The American. 


—The Oroville, Cal., fig orchards are celebrated. The 
trees are of the old Mission (black) variety. They are pro- 
lific bearers, and the fruit is regarded as being superior in 
flavor. Two of the largest trees are on the residence lot of 
Dr. Parker. They are eighty feetapart, and the limbs have 
interlocked, says the Oroville Mercury. The trunks are 
nearly four feet in diameter. The limbs extend up and 
out in all directions from the trunks. Some limbs which 
have been bent to the ground have taken root again, like 
the banyan tree, which is of the same genus as the common 
fig. Three crops are produced yearly, amounting to tons 
of fruit. 





